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The Coverage of Prostate Cancer and Impotence in Four Magazines: 

1991-2000 

Abstract 

The purpose of this study was to explore popular press coverage of two men’s health 
issues, prostate cancer and impotence, in magazines with large male readerships. 
Examined were issues of Gentleman ’s Quarterly, Esquire, Men ’s Health and Ebony 
published between 1 991 and 2000. Content was compared between the first half and the 
second half of the decade, which featured a cancer public education campaign, the release 
of the impotence drug, Viagra and large increases in magazine advertising revenue from 
drug companies. Results show magazines ran more articles on prostate cancer and 
impotence after 1995; coverage was usually presented in an informational manner; 
content provided information on prevention, diagnosis and treatment of the diseases; and 
men wrote most of the stories. 
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The Coverage of Prostate Cancer and Impotence in Four Magazines: 

1991-2000 

Managing personal health and health-related behavior is an intricate and 
complicated process. Pinpointing exactly what makes a person decide to take some 
action concerning his or her health would be an enormous task. Studies have shown the 
media are useful resources of health information for people in their decision-making 
process (Yows, 1991; Wright, 1975). Within the larger population of the mass media are 
popular magazines. Magazines targeted to the male audience, or magazines with large 
numbers of male readers, can be a source of health information. 

Discourse concerning men’s health must first attempt to define exactly what may 
be considered “men’s health.” The topic can be described as the prevention and 
diagnoses of illnesses that afflict the male population. Men’s health should also include 
the personal well-being and quality of life of men. Some of the more prevalent health 
issues identified include cardiovascular or heart disease, diabetes, prostate issues, 
sexually transmitted diseases and other communicable diseases, erectile dysfunction or 
impotence, suicide, cancer and accidents/injuries (Men’s Health Network, 2001). In 
recent years, more consumer magazines are attempting to include health-related 
information in their stories (Reese, 2000; Featherstone, 1998). In addition, during the 
past ten years, support groups have attempted to draw media attention to two health- 
related issues, prostate cancer and impotence (Reese, 2000). 
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According to the Centers for Disease Control, prostate cancer is the second 
leading cancer, after skin cancer, diagnosed among men in the United States. Prostate 
cancer is also second only to lung cancer as a cause of cancer deaths. The American 
Cancer Society predicted 180,400 new cases of prostate cancer would be diagnosed in 
2000 and that approximately 3 1 ,900 men will die of the disease (CDC, 1999). The 
incidence rate among African American men is also quite high. According to 
Surveillance Epidemiology, and End Results (SEER) data, blacks in the United States 
have the highest rates of this cancer in the world (Wilcox, 1998). The mortality rate for 
black men is also twice as high as the mortality rate for other men (PCPRG, 1998). In 
general, 80 percent of the clinically diagnosed cases of prostate cancer occur with men 
aged 65 years or older (CDC, 1999). 

While millions of dollars have been spent on prostate cancer prevention and 
treatment, the causes of the disease are still unknown (CDC, 1999). Medical research has 
not yet identified preventable risk factors or determined effective measures to prevent the 
disease. However, most researchers credit the rise in the incidence of reported cases of 
prostate cancer during the past decade to Prostate-specific antigen (PSA) testing. As the 
test has been more widely used for screening, more cases are being detected at an early 
stage. The Prostate Cancer Progress Review Group (PCPRG, 1998) felt the slow decline 
in the mortality rate between 1992 and 1997 was due in part to the sensitivity of the PSA 
test, which detected the cancer when it could be controlled with surgery or irradiation 
therapy. 

Another significant issue concerning men’s health is impotence, medically known 
as erectile dysfunction. The primary cause of impotence is a narrowing or clogging of 
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penile arteries due to arteriosclerosis. Implications from prostate cancer, most notably 
nerve signal damage, have been linked to impotence (“Ten Overturned Health ‘Truths,’” 
2000). However, impotence is also related to anything that promotes clogged arteries - - 
including inactivity, a diet high in saturated fat and smoking or causes from impaired 
nerve function, such as diabetes. Reports indicate as many as 30 million men in the 
United States alone may have varying degrees of erectile dysfunction (Lipman, 1998). 

There are two medical benchmarks concerning prostate cancer and impotence, 
which involve the medical community’s attempt to involve the media in a discourse 
about these issues. Since 1996, the Prostate Cancer Initiative (PCI), a national program 
developed in conjunction with the American Cancer Society, (ACS) and the Cancer 
Research Institute (CRI) have served clinical research, patient care, and public education 
needs (ACS, 2001). One of those public education efforts began in 1997. CRI (1997), 
along with US TOO, the largest men’s cancer organization in the world, launched a 
educational initiative to educate men about the detection, diagnosis and management of 
the disease. The Prostate Review Group, composed of more than 100 members of the 
prostate cancer communities, also met in 1 997 to advance research and education of the 
disease (PCPRG, 1998). 

The second noteworthy development in a male-related health issues came in 1998, 
with the release of the drug sildenafil, aimed at assisting the problem of impotence (ACS, 
2001). Sildenafil is best known by its brand name, Viagra. The drug’s producer, Pfizer 
Corporation, has claimed the drug makes it possible for men with impotence to have an 
erection when aroused (Viagra-Rx.net, 2001). The erection occurs because Viagra 
widens dilated penile blood vessels (Lipman, 1998). Immediately after the Food and 
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Drug Administration approved Viagra, public interest and curiosity about its ability 
paralleled the demand for the drug. Almost 3 million prescriptions were written for 
Viagra in the first three months of its release (Lipman, 1998). 

This paper suggests that the education program about prostate cancer and the 
publicity concerning Viagra provide an opportunity to compare magazine coverage 
concerning men’s health topics. Popular men’s magazines, like most media aim to 
follow readers’ concerns and interests. Theoretically, a magazine provides content to 
inform and serve the reader. Part of the responsibility of a men’s magazine to its readers 
would be to provide health information on topics that impact their well-being. 

Popular men’s magazines have another incentive for including health-related topics, 
advertising dollars. Pharmaceutical advertisers have increased their spending in all 
magazines dramatically during the past 1 1 years. The direct-to-consumer drug 
advertising in magazines was only $12 million in 1989, but increased to $313 million in 
1995, $600 million in 1996, 1997 and 1998 (Colford, 1997; Case, 1999). Those numbers 
soared to more than $900 million in 1999 and more than $1.1 billion in 2000 (MPA, 
2001). 

Literature Review 

This study is one of the first to examine how men’s health issues have been 
covered in popular magazines. A search was conducted using five academic search 
engines (ERIC, Disseration Abstracts, Infotrac, Lexis-Nexis and EBSCO) to find 
previous research on the topic. While a number of researchers have explored the 
coverage of general health topics in magazines, the search found none specific to men’s 
health. Shaulis (1998) analyzed exercise messages in magazine articles from 1925 to 
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1968. The study concluded that exercise information from the magazines in that time 
period was often incomplete and emphasized quick results. Inaccurate information was 
also found in an examination of magazine coverage of mental health topics (Barton, 

1996). Barton (1996) found that the magazines provided the public with a negative 
image of mental health services. 

Some research has focused on a particular health concern, cigarette smoking. One 
study (Warner, Goldenhar & McLaughlin, 1992) examined the coverage of smoking- 
related dangers in article content and the presence of cigarette advertisements in the U.S. 
magazines. The authors found support for the belief that the magazines restricted their 
coverage of smoking dangers out of fear of economic reprisals by tobacco advertisers. A 
similar study analyzed editorial and advertising content of six women’s magazines for 
the coverage of smoking related health hazards (Kessler, 1989). After finding no 
substantive coverage of any of the health hazards associated with smoking, Kessler 
(1989) also argued that tobacco advertising revenue and the lack of coverage were 
connected. 

Most of the research on health coverage in magazines has focused primarily on 
content in women’s magazines. Miller (1980) examined the coverage of health-related 
content in six women’s magazines between 1976 and 1978. Miller stated that magazines 
served as a major source of health information, which emphasized promotion, practices 
and preventative orientation. However, that study is one of the few to praise the print 
medium’s efforts to raise the public’s awareness of health issues. 

In the past decade, several scholars have provided arguments that press treatment 
of public health issues has been both sparse and superficial. Sacks (1991) examined 
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seven women’s magazines for their coverage of national health promotion and objectives. 
The author found only limited coverage of information concerning many health problems 
that affect women. In an analysis of articles about breast cancer, Olive (1996) reported 
that women’s magazines provided contradictory information on screening guidelines and 
failed to report the power women have in battling the disease. Another study showed 
women’s magazines gave their readers very little information about the risks and 
treatment of colon cancer (Gerlach, Marino, Weed & Hoffman-Goetz, 1997). Reed 
(1990) examined women’s magazines for the existence of “mobilizing information” 
which might encourage readers suffering from eating disorders to take some action 
concerning their dilemmas. Reed found 51 articles about the topic in 14 magazines 
during the 1980s with less than half of the articles containing specific mobilizing 
information. While women’s magazines were found to provide a sustained level of 
coverage concerning rape, Benedict (1994) found the articles upheld some of the myths 
of rape and often reported only the titillating aspects of the crime. In sum, these studies 
typify the need for better coverage of all health-related issues to the general public. 

Medical and media scholars have established the research area of press coverage 
concerning health issues, primarily focusing on women. What is missing is the 
beginning of the study of men’s health coverage. This purpose of this study is to lay the 
building blocks for that research. Based on past research, the following research 
questions guided this study: 

RQ1: What kind of coverage did four magazines with large numbers of male 
readers provide about prostate cancer and impotence in the past decade? 
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RQ2: Did coverage about prostate cancer in those magazines change in the 

1990s? 

RQ3: Did coverage about impotence change during the decade? 

Method 

This study examined article content in three magazines directed toward a male 
audience in the United States and one directed at African Americans. The magazines 
were Men ’s Health, Esquire, GQ (Gentleman ’s Quarterly) and Ebony. Each of the 
magazines emphasizes lifestyle and/or health-related issues. 

• Men ’s Health: Information for me on fitness, nutrition, sports, self-care, 
relationships, work, travel. 

• Esquire: A lifestyle magazine for professional men 30-49 years old. 

• GQ: Fashion and lifestyle magazine for men. 

• Ebony : A general interest picture magazine, concentrates on stories of primary 
interest to African American readers. (Standard Periodical Directory, 1999) 

Of the men’s magazines, Men ’s Health has the largest circulation, more than its two 
closest competitors, GQ and Esquire combined (see Table 1). While lifestyle magazines 
like GQ and Esquire used to primarily focus on news, fashion and male fantasies, they 
have allocated more pages to men’s health and fitness in recent years (Featherstone, 
1998). Ebony was selected for this study because prostate cancer is so prevalent in 
African American men. The magazine has a high circulation, but its male readers 
constitute fewer than half of that number. 

Data were collected from the four magazines during a ten-year period, 1991 
through 2000. That period was selected due to the increased education campaign effort 
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about prostate cancer, the introduction of the impotence drug, Viagra and the dramatic 
rise of advertising expenditures in magazines from pharmaceutical companies. During 
the ten years, GQ, Esquire and Ebony published on a monthly basis, while Men ’s Health 
issued 10 magazines each year (see Table 1). Since it was important to locate all stories 
relating to the topics, the total population of magazines was examined. The total number 
of magazines for which data were available was 460. An article was classified as 
pertaining to the topic if it specifically discussed prostate cancer, impotence or both 
health problems. 

After each article was selected and was read, two coders classified information 
according to a coding scheme adapted from Miller (1980). The instrument described 
thematic content (reporting scientific study or offering information only), health 
education concept focus (orientation towards prevention/diagnosis, treatment, equally 
divided and other), references to authoritative sources, references to Viagra, references to 
prostate cancer education, authorship credentials (staff writer, medical professional, 
professional writer, consumer/reader and other), and authorship gender. There were two 
coders for this study. A Holsti’s test produced an inter-coder reliability score of .91. 
Findings 

From January 1, 1991, to December 31, 2000, 64 articles on prostate cancer and/or 
impotence were published in the four magazines. Most of the articles focused on prostate 
cancer (n=42). Coverage of impotence was found less often (n=18) while magazines 
rarely included both health topics in the same article (n=4). Men ’s Health published the 
majority of articles (n=46), followed by GQ (n=9), Esquire (n=6) and Ebony (n=3). 
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GQ was the only magazine to provide a fairly equal number of stories on each issue 
(Table 2). The impotence topic was discussed less than half as much as prostate cancer 
in Men ’s Health. Even though almost 40 percent of Ebony s readers are men (see Table 
1), there was a total absence in the magazine of the coverage of impotence. The three 
prostate cancer articles during the ten-year span are also insufficient, considering the 
number of African American men stricken with the disease (Wilcox, 1998). 

The survey period displayed a definite reporting trend. The largest number of 
articles appeared in 1997 (n=14) and 1998 (n=14), while the fewest number of articles 
were in 1991 (n=l) and 1992 (n=2). 

The first research question of this study was to explore the content in stories dealing 
with the two health issues. Across all years studied, data indicate content of the articles 
relied on primarily on information about the illnesses (70.3%). Content reporting a 
scientific study appeared less frequently (29.7%). 

The health education concept focus of the articles was distributed much more evenly 
than other categories. The magazines published articles on prevention and diagnosis 
(40.6%) only slightly more often than treatment (34.4%). Both education concepts were 
discussed 25% of the time. 

The articles’ authors used authority figures as a source of their information in most 
stories. Authoritative sources were found in 76.6% of the articles. 

The majority of the articles were written by a professional writer or named staff 
writer (82.8%); followed by non-cited staff members (15.6%) and medical professional 
( 1 . 6 %). 
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Male writers (81 .3%) authored most of the stories. Only two female writers (3.1%) 
wrote prostate cancer and/or impotence articles during the time period. Anonymous 
authors (15.6%) accounted for the rest of the findings. 

Research questions two and three in this study asked if there were any changes in 
coverage of prostate cancer and impotence in the 1990s. In order to investigate this 
subject, the articles’ publication dates were merged into two new variables. The decade 
was split into two equal sections, 1991 through 1995 and 1996 through 2000. One of the 
justifications for the division is that several cancer organizations implemented a national 
educational and promotional campaign about the prostate cancer in 1996 (ACS, 2001). 
Another reason concerns the publicity prior to and immediately following the release of 
the impotence drug, Viagra in 1998 (Lipman, 1998). Finally, magazine advertising 
revenues from pharmaceutical companies, which would possibly benefit from increased 
public knowledge of drug therapies and testing devices for these health issues, doubled in 
1996 (Colford, 1997). 

Results show that when the decade is split, the coverage of prostate cancer and 
impotence changed. As Graph 2 shows, the coverage of prostate cancer was significantly 
different during the two time periods. The disease received more coverage during 1 996- 
2000 (n=32) than during 1991-1995 (n=10). Analysis of the coverage of impotence 
showed increases in the second half of the decade as well. Magazines discussed the topic 
only slightly more often after 1995 (n=l 1) than before it (n=7). 

Discussion 

This study showed that information about the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of 
two major men’s health issues, prostate cancer and impotence has increased in selected 
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media during the 1990s. Whether the push to include more of this information in 
magazines with large numbers of male readers has come from cancer awareness groups, 
the major U.S. drug companies or independent editorial decision making is not known. 

Beyond the quantitative data analysis, a qualitative examination of the content 
provides some support for the problems men have in dealing with health issues. The 
discourse present in articles recognized the sensitivity necessary is presenting serious 
health topics to a male audience. A recent study has shown that men are three times less 
likely than women to go to a doctor (Reese, 2000). The study also indicated that when 
men are sick, they usually wait as long as possible to seek medical attention (Reese, 
2000). The articles analyzed in this study usually acknowledged that many men do not 
tend to their health needs often enough. However, an effort to integrate health and 
illness into regular magazine coverage has the potential to overcome attitudinal and 
psychological barriers to healthy behavior. 

Past research on the media’s coverage of health topics has demonstrated that 
effective and accurate communication is also essential (Gerlach, Marino, Weed & 
Hoffrnan-Goetz, 1997; Sacks, 1991; Olive 1996). Understanding men’s fears of health 
topics, the messages in magazine articles have had to follow different guidelines. Jean 
Bonhomme, president of the Black Men’s Health Network, stated, “The health care 
system needs to present itself as a partner to men’s masculinity. It needs to be positioned 
as a way for men to maintain strength, performance and virility” (Reese, 2000). There 
was some support that discourse in these magazines was framed in a way that drew men’s 
attention away from their fears. Many articles used masculine terms as a substitution for 
penis. “Plumbing parts,” “private parts,” “male plumbing,” “the Willy,” “Mr. Happy” 
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and “muscles of love” were phrases inserted in some articles. The manly descriptions 
also continued for the word “impotence.” Some authors phrased erectile dysfunction as: 
“die hard,” “all rise,” “raising the dead” and “raising the Titanic.” Since the results of 
this study showed that men wrote most of the articles, the authors were apparently 
speaking in terms they felt their audience would prefer. 

This study’s findings show that beyond the superficial language choices, selected 
magazines are addressing the important issues dealing with prostate cancer and 
impotence. The articles discussed prevention measures and the promotion of lifestyle 
changes for each disease. Information concerning prostate cancer usually contained 
references to PSA screening. Medical care and treatment was included as well. 

This study is one of the first to examine how the press covers health issues particular 
to men. The coverage found in these four magazines may represent limited examples. 
Also, the amount of coverage in Men s Health far outweighs what was found in Ebony. 
Future studies should include a popular magazine targeted solely to African American 
men. Future research might also expand the data base by examining other men’s 
magazines. The coverage of other health related topics, like heart disease, should also 
be investigated. 

In the past decade, popular magazines have started the process of educating U.S. 
men about prostate cancer and impotence. The responsibility for progress lies not only 
with the media but also with the key players in health issues: non-profit and government 
policy organizations and pharmaceutical companies. 
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Table 1 : Profile of Six leading men’s magazines 



Title of 
Magazine 


Years 
of publ. 1 


Fre- 

quency 


Esquire 


78 


Monthly 


Ebony 


56 


Monthly 


Gentleman’s 

Quarterly 

(GQ) 


44 


Monthly 


Men’s Health 


15 


lOx yr. 



Annual 
U.S. sub. 
Rate 1 


Circu- 

lation 2 


Percent 

Male 

Readers 


$18 


679,052 


67.3% 


$18 


1,728,986 


39.1% 


$20 


898,508 


71.2% 


$21 


1,629,568 


86.8% 



1 Standard Periodical Directory, 22 nd ed. (1999). 

2 Audit Bureau of Circulation, circulation averages for the six months ending December 31, 2000. Fine 

( 2001 ). . _ 

3 Mediamark Research Magazine Total Audiences Report, Spring 1997. 
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Table 2-Number of Prostate Cancer and Impotence Articles Published in Four U.S. 
Magazines from 1991 to 2000. 



Magazine Title 


Impotence 


Prostate Cancer 


GQ 


4 


5 


Esquire 


1 


5 


Ebony 


0 


3 


Men’s Health 


13 


33 


Total/Percent 


18 


46 



Table 3-Number of Issue Topics in Articles Published in Four U.S. Magazines from 1991 
to 2000. 



Issue 




Impotence 


18 


Prostate Cancer 


42 


Impotence and Prostate Cancer 


4 


Total 


64 



Table 4-Frequency of the Author’s Credentials in Articles Published in Four U.S. 
Magazines from 1991 to 2000. 



Author’s Credentials 




Not-cited, staff 


10 


Cited, medical professional 


1 


Cited, professional writer 


53 


Total/Percent 


64 
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Graph 1-Number of Thematic Content in Articles Published in Four U.S. Magazines from 
1991 to 2000. 
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Graph 2-Number of Articles on Impotence and Prostate Cancer between 1991-1995 and 
1996-2000 in Four U.S. 

Magazines. 
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Coding Sheet 



Magazine: 

1 GQ 

2 Esquire 

3 Ebony 

4 Men’s Health 

Date: Month and Year of publication 

Health issue: 

1 Impotence 

2 Prostate cancer 

3 Both 

Thematic Content: 

1 Reporting scientific study 

2 Offering information only 

3 Fictional account 

The focus of the article was: 

1 Prevention/Diagnosis oriented 

2 Treatment oriented 

3 Equally distributed between prevent/diagnosis and treatment 

4 Other 

Reference to authoritative source: 

1 Yes 

2 No 

Reference to Viagra: 

1 Yes 

2 No 

Reference to prostate education initiative: 

1 Yes 

2 No 

Authorship-credentials 

1 Not cited, staff 

2 Cited-medical professional 

3 Cited-professional writer 

4 Consumer/reader 

5 Other 

Authorship-gender 

1 Male 

2 Female 
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INTRODUCTION 

Advertising visual and its graphical components have long been the target of 
studies since marketers began to adopt full-scale marketing activities in the late 
nineteenth century. The important theme was how the visual appeal could be translated 
into an effective selling message (Assael, Kofron, & Burgi, 1967; Valiente, 1973; 
Holbrook & Lehmann, 1980; Rossiter, 1981; Moriartry, 1986; Feasley & Stuart, 1990). 
The role of advertising visuals includes obtaining attention, creating impact, and 
stimulating interest from an indifferent audience through conveying a main selling point 
of products or brands (Moriarty, 1986). Advertising visuals perform two main 
functions - literal and symbolic (Moriarty, 1987). Literal visuals provide factual 
information on products or services, and symbolic visuals perform an indirect role to 
connect the images of products or services with the meanings that are appropriately 
assigned to them. 

Advertising is part of the changing social, economic, and cultural environment, 
and its visuals might have been created in a way that could reflect those changes that 
people would want to adjust themselves to (Fox, 1975). Another way of linking 
advertising and its visuals to society and culture is the cultural approach to advertising. 
Cultural historians argue that advertising is an important window through which 
different aspects of society and culture can be explained (Potter, 1954). But also, the 
advertising itself can be explained to determine how it might have been shaped by 
society. This approach recognizes advertising not only as a window to culture but also 
a mirror that reflects the culture, or the cultures (Sloan, 1991). 
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For any specific period of time, this approach viewed that prevailing social and 
cultural values could have dictated how advertising and its visuals evolved around them. 
Based on this approach, the two economically contrasting periods, the “Roaring 
Twenties” and the “Great Depression” were compared through a content analysis of 
visual forms in the magazine advertisements to see if the ads and its visuals had 
reflected the underlying economic conditions in them. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Visuals in Advertising 

Visual appeal always had a prominent place in advertising. The old saying is 
that a picture is worth a thousand words, so many advertisers usually try to visually 
communicate messages, rather than bog down the receiver in heavy text. Hecker & 
Stewart (1988) state: 

Visual recall is becoming increasingly important, and corporate symbols and 
advertising will need to be stronger and eye-catching to capture consumer attention. 
Nonverbal communication will not only become a means for drawing attention to a 
verbal message, but it will also become the message itself in many instances ... The 
use of imagery, visual associations, drawings and paintings, models, visual memory 
devices, product and corporate symbols ... are pervasive in advertising (p. 3). 

Visual imagery is used to command attention, stimulate curiosity, demonstrate 

product features and benefits, establish a personality for a product, associate the product 

with certain symbols and lifestyles, and anchor the brand identity in the minds of the 

target audience (Moriarty, 1987). Additionally, advertisers use visual imagery to 

enhance or strengthen the message about their product. For instance, when something 

neutral (the product) is paired with something that elicits a positive affective reaction (a 
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visual), the neutral stimulus may come to evoke a positive response to the ad (Petty & 
Cacioppo, 1996). In other words, visuals can add meaning (and subsequently a positive 
response) to something that is basically neutral (the product). 

Rossiter & Percy (1983) divided visual communication in advertising into two 
categories of stimuli - static and dynamic. The three elements that determine static 
stimuli are picture size, exposure duration and number of exposures. An increase in any 
of these variables has been shown to increase recognition, encoding of details and 
development of denotative images among viewers. Although the attributes of static 
stimuli do not fit perfectly in measuring dynamic stimuli, this latter type also has 
resulted in high viewer response. 

Communication by visual image is easily the most important dimension of an 
advertising message. Even in a medium like radio, the images produced by the listener 
still carry an important function (Moriarty, 1986). Visual imagery also can have an 
effect on textual components in advertisements, which affects brand awareness or 
liking. Edell & Staelin (1983) found that very different processing occurs depending on 
pictorial and verbal message congruencies in advertisements. Advertisements were 
more effective when the picture “agreed” with the textual message. 

In 1987, Moriarty offered an effective typology of visuals in a content analysis 
of magazine advertising. The first category of visuals determines whether a visual is 
photographic or an illustration. At the next level (the crux of the current study), it is 
determined if visuals are literal or symbolic. If literal, they can be further 
subcategorized into identification (brand, logo, package), description (what it looks like, 
parts attributes, schematics), comparison (between two competitors, before and after) or 
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demonstration (how to do, make, use, etc.). Symbolic visuals can use association 
(lifestyle, typical person, situation), association with a character or celebrity, metaphor, 
storytelling or aesthetics. (See Table 1) 

In general, literal visuals are used to communicate factual information, so their 
role is to identify, describe and report details of a product. Symbols communicate 
through meaning. They present concepts through the use of abstract associations 
(Moriarty, 1987). 

Cultural approach to the history of advertising 

While much of the early history written about advertising has supported one side 
or another in the dispute over the direct effects of advertising on consumers, cultural 
history has tended to say more about American culture than advertising per se (Avery, 
1991). In this approach, advertising is viewed as mirrors of society, being influenced 
and shaped by the culture and society (p. 243). Technological developments, social, 
economic, and political conditions influence the society and, as a consequence, impact 

o 

what is contained in advertising. For example, economic conditions have been regarded 
as important historic forces that have influenced society, industry, educational system, 
politics and religion. 

America has symbolized “economic abundance” during the last three centuries, 
and that force has helped shape the American society through an institution of modem 
advertising (Potter, 1954). Potter stated, in his landmark work on cultural history of 
advertising, People of Plenty: Economic Abundance and the American Character 
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Advertising should be recognized as an important social influence and should be 
identified with one of the most pervasive forces in American life, the force of 
economic abundance. The most critical point on the functioning of society shifts 
from production to consumption. So, the culture must be reoriented to convert 
the producer’s culture into consumer’s culture. Advertising appeals primarily to 
consumer’s desires. 

This is what he called “the social effect of advertising,” which is, in parallel but broader 
sense, “to make the individual like what he gets - to enforce already existing attitudes, 
to diminish the range and variety of choices, and, in terms of abundance, to exalt the 
materialistic virtues of consumption.” (p. 188) He argues that advertising should be 
directed to the stimulation or even the exploitation of materialistic drives and then to the 
standardization of these drives as accepted criteria of social value. In other words, 
advertising is part of the social, cultural and business milieu, and its achievement 
depends on the ability of the advertiser to predict and react to a changing society 
(Russell & Lane, 1990). 

Advertisements contained in the media respond in similar ways to external 
circumstances, so the content of advertising reflects how advertisers delivered their 
audiences to the world (Fox, 1975). As such, advertising can be an important window 
through which different aspects of American society can be explained. But also, the 
advertising itself can be explained to determine how it might have been shaped by 
American society. This approach, called cultural history, recognizes advertising not 
only as a window to culture but also a mirror that reflects the culture, or the cultures. 

In summary, advertising is part of the changing social, cultural and business 
environment, and its success depends on the ability of the advertisers to predict and to 
react to a changing society. In this sense, advertising reflects the society’s economic 
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and political conditions (Sivulka, 1998), so its visuals would be created in a way that 
could appeal to consumers who were concerned with and affected by those societal 
variables. 

Advertising and its visuals in the early twentieth century 

Stimulated by the automobile industry, the American economy took off on a 
period of prosperity in the 1920s. Factory assembly lines multiplied, the stock market 
soared, and industrial production nearly doubled between 1921 and 1929. Americans 
enjoyed the prosperity, and this affluence led the emergence of mass market over a 
decade. Faced with a robust economy and relaxed regulation, advertising would never 
again have so positive a climate in which to operate. The total volume of advertising 
expenditures reached up to $3.4 billion in 1929 and this was almost 60% increase from 
that of 1919 (U.S. Bureau of the Census). 

During the decade, people showed an evangelical fervor in advertising appeals 
(Seldon, 1963). Trend showed greater emphasis on image projection in regard to copy 
style and visual approach, and the common theme of advertising in this era revolved 
around issues of lifestyle and image (Sivulka, 1998). Particularly, the Art Deco 
movement had a significant impact on advertising style and visuals and diversity of 
advertising styles became identified with this movement. Advertising visuals in this 
period, by and large, comprehended lifestyles of people and images of products to 
create impact. 

The end of the “Roaring Twenties” was signaled by the stock market collapse 
of October 29, 1929, a day known as “Black Tuesday.” Even though few Americans 
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had stock market holdings, most of them were greatly affected by the Great Depression 
that followed (Lumina, 1970). Between 1929 and 1933 the Gross National Product (the 
sum of all goods and services produced in the U.S.) fell from $103 billion to $55.7 
billion (U.S. Bureau of the Census). Also, the advertising budgets fell from $3.4 billion 
to $1.3 billion, a drop of 62%. Bank failed, factories closed, railroads went bankrupt, 
farmers fell into desperate straits, and the white-collar group was deeply impacted. 
Advertising was considered a tyranny of waste from top to bottom, especially 
intolerable in this era when everybody was going to tighten his belt (Seldon, 1963). 

The Depression affected people and the society in many ways. It caused higher 
rate of unemployment and, in turn, low disposable income. The hardest hit was that the 
Depression threatened American beliefs in the future of the country and the capitalist 
economic system (Silvulka, 1998). Even though many advertising agencies and 
corporate advertising departments increasingly engaged in a struggle for survival after 
the market crash, even steeper declines in advertising expenditures and revenues were 
brought in this era. 

The look and content of advertising in the early 1930s were affected by 
economic and professional concerns (Sivulka, 1998). Advertisers eventually replaced 
color and illustrations with extensive text in a multiple of typefaces to grab attention. 
Louder headlines, strident hard-sell copy, and gross exaggerations appeared as 
pseudoscientific arguments and appeals to emotion. Advertising capitalized on 
consumers’ intensified economic and personal insecurities with this hard-sell approach. 
Ads looked depressed compared to lavish, colorful, and imaginative ads of previous 
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decade. This trend had been prevailing until World War II, which ended the 
Depression. 

The criticism argues that creative leaders in the 1920s pursued their own 
nonrepresentative tastes, and they often made the mistake of trying to escalate the 
public’s taste of using artistic language that was too toney and abstract for their 
audience (Sivulka, 1998). However, it seems that advertising creative had employed 
some generalizable visual strategies in their advertisements to create impact on the 
audiences. Similarly, in the 1930s, which can be represented as the time of depression, 
it is suggested that economic and professional concerns largely affected the style and 
content of advertising (Seldon, 1962). 

Research Questions 

A consideration of the function of advertising visuals in conjunction with the 
social and economic changes during the 1920s and the 1930s produced several research 
questions. Particularly, in relation to the types and functions of visuals in print 
advertisements in the 1920s and the 1930s, the following research questions are 
suggested: 

RQ #1. What were the main categories of products advertised with visuals 
during these periods? 

RQ #2. What type of advertising visuals (photographs or illustrations) 
dominated these periods? 

RQ #3. What were the important functions of advertising visuals in the 1920s 
and the 1930s? 

RQ #4. Was there any relationship between the type of visuals and their 
functions? 
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RQ #5. In each category of the function, what were the prominent uses of 

visuals? (e.g. for literal visuals, identification or demonstration, and for 
symbolic visuals, association or metaphor) 

It is hypothesized that the economic and social conditions that prevailed in the 
United States in the 1920s and 1930s will be reflected in the visuals used in magazine 
advertising. Specifically, advertisements in the 1920s are expected to perform more 
symbolic functions while those in the 1930s did more literal functions. Consequently, 
the use of visuals for each of the two categories, symbolic and literal, is expected to be 
significantly different between two eras, 1920s and 1930s. The literal functions, such as 
identification, description, comparison, and demonstration, are expected to be the focus 
of advertising visuals in the 1930s, while the 1920s’ advertising visuals performed more 
of such symbolic functions as association, metaphor, storytelling, and aesthetics. 

METHODOLOGY 

To study the most interesting and challenging research problems, which are 
those about the causes and effects of communication, content analysis, a research tool 
for making inferences about the meaning of communication messages, is a powerful 
device to assess “average” of a culture or a social system in general (Shaw, 1984). Berg 
also suggests that content analysis may focus on either quantitative or qualitative 
aspects of communication messages (2001). Especially for the study of advertising, a 
quantitative content analysis can move beyond counting to deal with the meanings that - 
advertising attaches to prevalent culture by including latent variables such as contextual 
and societal variables that are not physically present and countable (Taylor et al., 1995). 
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In this regard, quantitative content analysis may be one of the appropriate approaches to 
assessment of the cultural impact of the societal changes on advertising. 

This study applied content analysis to chart functions of visuals in magazine 
advertisements of the 1920s and 1930s. Three mainstream magazines were selected for- 
this study; Time, New Yorker, and Saturday Evening Post. Time, which Luce and 
Hadden started in March 1923, was chosen for the study, as it was felt that it 
represented “mainstream” publication that was extant almost 80 years ago and still on 
newsstand today. Because of the change in frequency of publication by Saturday 
Evening Post from a weekly to a bi-monthly in recent years, it was not at first 
considered. However, this problem was outweighed by the fact that Saturday Evening 
Post was noted probably the strongest weekly magazine (Wood, 1956) and was almost 
symbol of the country itself (Wilcox & Moriarty). Also, New Yorker was examined for 
this study, as it was felt that “it is a magazine avowedly published for a metropolitan 
audience and thereby will escape an influence which hampers most national 
publications. It expects a considerable national circulation, but this will come from 
persons who have a metropolitan interest” (Tebbel, 1969). 

Although Newsweek, Fortune, and Life magazine were also identified as notable 
magazines in this period, they were excluded in this study because their first issues were 
not dated before 1930. The goal of developing sampling frames was to select 
magazines that would represent a wide range of readership and demographic categories. 

To analyze approximately the same number of advertisements from each 
magazine, a quota sampling procedure was employed. Four issues of each magazine 
from the years 1927,1928, 1929, 1935, 1937, and 1939 were selected for a total of 
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seventy-two issues. Since Time and New Yorker did not deliver enough advertisements 
until the latter years of the 1920s, advertisements appeared in the 1927, 1928, and 1929 
were collected to represent the 1920s. For ensuring enough time difference between the 
two periods, years of 1935, 1937, and 1939 became the sampling frame years of the 
issues for the 1930s. Beginning with a random selection of January, February, or 
March, the first issue of every third month was systematically included in the sample. 
Similarly, every fourth full or double-page display advertisement was included, 
counting from a randomly chosen starting point. A total of 334 advertisements were 
collected. 

Advertising visuals were grouped together in three ways: by product category, 
by its execution type (photograph or illustration), and by its function in advertising. In 
order to sort them by types of product, nine segments of product categories were 
provided: auto or auto-related (including tire, gasoline, and motor oil), financial service 
(including bank, insurance, and other financial services), home electronics, food, 
beverages (including beer and other liquors), cigarette, clothing, household 
miscellaneous goods and others (including personal care, furniture, travel, etc.). 
Illustration and photograph were the two main categories of visual type while some of 
them used a combination of illustrations and photographs. The functions of visuals was 
divided into two broad categories: literal and symbolic. Literal visuals were divided 
into identification, description, comparison, and demonstration. Symbolic visuals 
included association, association with a character or celebrity, metaphor, storytelling, 
and aesthetic. The author of this paper, who had worked as an advertising manager for 
several years, coded all ads. For checking coder reliability, Scott’s pi formula was used. 
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Twenty-five ads that were not included in this study were coded twice to get the Scott’s 
pi. The coder reliability of each coding category ranged from 82% to 87% (i.e. 87% for 
functions of visuals, 82% for type of visuals, and 78% for sub-function items). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Advertising both in the 1920s and the 1930s was led mainly by automobile 
industry. Table 2 summarizes types of product categories examined in this study. 
Automobile ads, combined with tire, battery, and motor oil ads, accounted for about 
31% of all advertised products in three magazines in the 1920s and the 1930s. Auto or 
auto-related ads were seen on every other page of magazines in this era. Ads of 
Plymouth, Chevrolet, Chrysler, Cadillac, and other brands frequently appeared in a 
classical style along with Kelly Springfield tire ads, which was one . of the outstanding 
tire campaigns that ran from 1918 to 1931 (Sivulka, 1998). 

The second most frequent product type was insurance and financial services. 
Particularly, in the 1930s, when people suffered substantially from shortage of 
disposable income, several types of financial services often appealed to those who 
needed financial aids. 

In response to dramatic increase of demand for radio and refrigerator, home 
electronics business owners became one of the dominant advertisers in this period, as 
were food marketers. Of course, our indispensable necessities for everyday life, such as 
clothing, food, and drinks, which were not much sensitive to the changes of economic 
condition, followed home electronics. Like financial service industry, a significant 
change in advertising volume between the 1920s and the 1930s was identified in the 
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category of household miscellaneous goods, such as chair, desk, furniture, heater, 
watch, clock, lamp, carpet, and the like. The ad frequency within this category radically 
dropped from 16% to 9% of the total volumes. As disparity in wealth became severe 
problem, the relative poor had to reduce their consumption of goods or services that 
were not always required for their everyday lives. Interestingly, the liquor ads increased 
from 5% to 16% during this period. This might reflect a desperate affective state, which 
could be explained by the surge of financial crisis in the 1930s. 

Table 3 and Table 4 crosstabulates the two periods of time with types of ad 
visuals used. There was a significant difference in the use of photographs and 
illustrations during the 1920s and 1930s (Chi-square = 17.295, d.f. = 1, p < .000). The 
percentage of ads that contained photographs rose during this period. In the 1920s, 
photographs appeared in only 28% of all ads while illustrations were used in 72% of 
ads. But the ratio changed to 50 to 50 in the 1930s. 

Two factors, at least in part, may explain to this ratio change: the increase in 
importance of realistic impression and spread of the use of photographs in ads. In the 
1930s, advertising capitalized on consumers’ intensified economic and personal 
insecurities with hard-sell approach, which emphasized louder headlines, strident hard- 
sell copy, and identification and description of the product (Sivulka, 1998). The result 
was a dramatic increase in the use of photographs rather than illustrations because the 
focus shifted to real impressions of the product rather than depiction of product 
personality or image. Another factor contributing to the increased use of photographs 
could have been an effort to reduce production costs because illustrations would usually 
take more time and labor, and, in turn, more cost than photographs. A recent study 
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shows that almost 97% of print ads used photography rather than illustrations for 
realistic description of impressions of products or brands (Moriarty, 1987). 
Interestingly, the percentage change in the use of illustration in Saturday Evening Post 
was tremendous, declining from 83% in the 1920s to 38% in the 1930s. 

Typical uses of photographs and illustrations are shown in the appendix (See 
Ad #1 and Ad #2). Chrysler tried to appeal to consumers’ feeling, showing its “72” 
Sport Roadstar in an artistic illustration, while Plymouth wanted to demonstrate the 
actual scene of an inspector’s careful scrutiny of all door pulls and window-lift handles. 
The former appeared in the May 7, 1928 issue of Time and the latter was in Time's July 
10 th issue of 1937. 

Table 6 shows that there was a significant difference in the role of visuals 
between the 1920s and the 1930s (Chi-square = 12.704, d.f. = 1, p < .000). A two-step 
comparison attempted to determine the difference in the use of literal and symbolic 
visuals in the 1920s and the 1930s (See Table 5). First, in the 1920s, literal visuals only 
accounted for 43% while symbolic visuals made up 57%. In the 1930s, literal visuals 
increased to 59% while symbolic visuals decreased to 41%. The other way is to 
compare among segments of role of the ad visuals. Association took the first rank with 
its usage level of 28% of the total visual ads in the 1920s. It decreased to 12% in the 
1930s. On the contrary, in the 1930s, description increased to be involved in 33% of the 
total ads examined in this study although it only made up 22% of total ads in the 1920s. 

In addition, Table 7 shows that the percentage of illustrations used in literal 
advertisements was less than those used in symbolic advertisements. This suggests that 
illustrations were more appropriate visual type for symbolic functions. A Chi-square 
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analysis of the difference in the use of illustrations and photographs for literal and 
symbolic visuals found that there was a statistically significant difference between 
literal and symbolic visuals (Chi-square = 3.954, d.f. = 1, p < .049). 

The association function of the visual represents an effort to relate the product 
with consumers’ lifestyle, typical person’s character, and everyday use situation. It is 
an indirect way of identification or description of the product to persuade consumers to 
try their products. It never wants to directly describe or identify product characteristics 
or its usage, but it usually entices consumers to try the product through indirect 
explanation of potential consumers’ lifestyle and situations in which the product is 
certainly tried. In the 1920s, when a typical person had disposable money, the 
advertisers could not successfully persuade them to buy only with direct explanation or 
description of the product. Rather, they needed to appeal to their consumers with much 
more sophisticated use of language or visuals. Hard copy or big headline were never 
better than soft copy and artistic visuals because consumers were fully supplied with 
various kinds of products, with which they could enlarge their choices of decision. 

Ad #3, the Camel ad, which was chosen from Time magazine in December 
1927, was a typical ad using association function of visuals. It associated Camel with a 
group of people who were enjoying the beautiful rural scenery in the winter season. It 
was stingy in using copy and never tried to use all the space reserved for visuals and 
copies. Rather, it just tried to maximize the effect of minimal use of copy and 
picturesque illustration. 

The soft sell approach, however, faded when the stock market collapsed in 
1929. In the 1930s, demonstration and identification became the two main functions of 
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advertising visuals in part because consumers might have considered product 
characteristic and price more than anything. This may be due to their lack of money to 
buy, time spent on decision and enthusiasm toward search for upscale and 
sophisticatedly advertised products. Advertisers wanted to give a direct message. They 
had to identify what their products were, describe as may advantages as possible, and 
distinguish the features of their products from competitor’s products. 

In the 1930s, advertising creative directors became more concerned with literal 
roles of visuals such as identification, description, comparison and demonstration. 

Table 5 shows this point very well. Out of 157 visuals, sampled from the 1930s ads, 
almost two thirds contained literal visuals. Ad #4 is a good example of hard-sell 
approach dominating advertising space in the 1930s. This ad, which appeared in Time, 
in May 1939, was trying to explain the lower mileage of Plymouth De Luxe Four-Door 
Touring Sedan as well as the space advantage and the low price, using hard copy and 
actual photographic description of its advantages. 

When advertisers thought that they needed to appeal to consumers’ rationality, 
they used literal visuals, and, conversely, when they thought that they needed to appeal 
to consumers’ emotions they used more symbolic visuals. This is how the contrasting 
application of two conflicting role of ad visuals looks like. When this result is 
connected to the types of ad visuals, photograph vs. illustration, it becomes evident that 
the rational approach employed more photographs while the emotional approach 
embraced illustrations more. In other words, in the 1920s, when advertisers felt that it 
was better to make mostly emotional appeals to consumers, symbolic visuals using 
illustration could accomplish the goal better. On the contrary, in the 1930s, literal 
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visuals using photographs better served advertisers’ goal to make rational appeals to 
more practical. 

CONCLUSION 

This study suggests that the impact of national economic conditions in the 1920s 
and 1930s on the use of ad visuals in the mainstream magazine advertisements seemed 
visible. As expected, photographs were more prevalent in the 1930s than the 1920s. 
Also, the use of literal visuals was dominant in the 1930s, when advertisers wanted to 
speak in detail about the product advertised to persuade the obstinate consumers. In 
particular, rather than providing image or feeling associated with products, extra efforts 
had been made to identify and describe their product and their characteristics. All these 
were found significantly different between the two contrasting periods of time in the 
early twentieth century. Presumably, one of the fine indicators of social condition, the 
economic condition dictated how advertising uses its visuals to persuade consumers. 
This was particularly predictable during the period of prosperity in the Roaring 
Twenties or the nationwide economic crisis, the Great Depression. 

One of the key arguments of the cultural history of advertising contends that 
advertising should be viewed as mirrors of society, because it is influenced and shaped 
by the culture and society (Avery, 1991). The society is influenced by technological 
developments as well as social, economic, and political conditions and, in turn, the 
societal change is reflected in advertising. In line with the arguments from the cultural 
history viewpoint, this study supports the thesis that the influence of the economic 
conditions was reflected in mainstream advertising. The increase in the use of literal 
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visuals and illustrations in the 1930s suggests that advertising reflected the changing 
need of consumers and society during the national economic crisis. This result was also 
supported by comparison of the two periods. 

However, interpretation of the results of this type of content analysis always 
requires a special caution. Rarely are there single-cause phenomena. Obviously, there 
would be some other factors that might explain the changes in the use of visuals in 
advertising. New movement of design might have contributed to this trend in that they 
emphasized simple forms, quality materials, sound construction and, importantly, 
adding colorful decoration only to satisfy prevailing tastes in the 1930s. Technological 
development and new social values would also be considered as important variables. 

Admitting that this study could not completely attribute the changes in the use of 
visuals exclusively to the economic conditions, nevertheless it appears reasonable to 
conclude that at least part of the changes were attributable to them. The function of 
advertising can be explained in two ways: economic effect and social effect (Potter, 
1954). As far as the latter is concerned, the changes in nationwide economic status are 
worth considering as historical forces that would have affected the society and, as a 
result, altered what had been contained in advertising. 
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Table 1 



The Role of Advertising Visuals 



Literal visuals 


Symbolic visuals 


• Identification 


• Association 


(Brand, Logo, package) 


(lifestyle, typical person, situation) 


• Description 


• Association using a character or 


(what it looks like, attributes, parts, 


celebrity 


schematics) 


* Metaphor 


• Comparison 


(allegorical use, unexpected 


(between two competitors, before 


substitution based on similarity of 


& after) 


some feature) 


• Demonstration 


• Storytelling 


(how to do, use, apply, make) 


(narrative, drama, playlet) 

• Aesthetics 

(details become art, pattern, 
abstraction) 



Source: Moriarty, Sandra E., (1986). The role of Visuals in Advertising , A paper presented at the 
International Visual literacy Conference, Madison, WI., October 1986 



Table 2 



Types of the Products* Advertised during the 1920s and the 1930s 



Product Category 


'20s 


(%) 


’30s 


(%) 


Total 


(%) 


Auto or auto related** 


48 


27% 


55 


35% 


103 


31% 


Finance and Insurance 


11 


6% 


15 


9% 


26 


8% 


Household goods 


28 


16% 


14 


9% 


42 


13% 


Personal care 


9 


5% 


5 


3% 


14 


4% 


Home electronics 


10 


6% 


6 


4% 


16 


5% 


Drink (liquor and soft) 


5 


3% 


16 


10% 


21 


6% 


Cigarette 


7 


4% 


8 


5% 


15 


4% 


Home furniture 


6 


3% 


0 


0% 


6 


2% 


Food 


17 


10% 


11 


7% 


28 


8% 


Travel 


5 


3% 


6 


4% 


11 


3% 


Clothing 


19 


11% 


7 


4% 


26 


8% 


Others*** 


10 


6% 


16 


10% 


26 


8% 


Total 


175 


100% 


159 


100% 


334 


100% 



Note: *This classification system is modified by the author from product categories provided by Ad Age, 
December 11, 2000 Issue 

**Auto related products include battery, gas, motor oil, and, most importantly, tires. 

♦ ♦♦Others include plumbing, electricity, engine, machinery, tools, publishers, newspapers, and 
railroad. 
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Table 3 



Use of Photographs and Illustrations^ in the 1920s and_ the 1930s 



Year 








‘20s 








‘30s 


Visual type 


1927 


1928 


1929 


Total 


1935 


1937 


1939 


Total 


Photograph 


15 


19 


14 


48 


35 


25 


19 


79 


(%) 


33 


28 


24 


28 


51 


53 


44 


50 


Illustration 


31 


50 


44 


125 


33 


22 


24 


19 


(%) 


67 


72 


76 


72 


49 


47 


56 


50 



Note: Cell percentages in italics 



Table 4 

Difference in the_ Use o[_ Visual Types in the 1920s and_ th e 1930s 





Photograph 


Illustration 


Total 


1920s 


48 


125 


173 


1930s 


79 


79 


158 


Total 


127 


204 


331* 



X 2 = 17.295, d.f. = 1, p<.000 



Note: *Total number of ads with visual was 331 because 3 ads did not contain visuals. 
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Table 5 



Functions^ of Visuals 



Literal 


1920s 


% 


1930s 


% 


Total 


Identification 


32 


46% 


33 


35 % 


68 


Description 


36 


53% 


53 


56% 


92 


Comparison 


0 


0% 


3 


3% 


3 


Demonstration 


1 


1% 


5 


5% 


5 


Total 


69 


100% 


94 


100% 


163 



Symbolic 


1920s 


% 


1930s 


% 


Total 


Association 


51 


49% 


19 


30% 


69 


Association with 
C&C 


34 


32% 


20 


31% 


53 


Metaphor 


14 


13% 


13 


20% 


26 


Storytelling 


3 


4% 


12 


19% 


16 


Aesthetic 


2 


2% 


0 


0% 


2 


Total 


104 


100% 


64 


100% 


168 



Table 6 

Difference in the_ Use of Literal or Symbolic Visuals^ 





Literal 


Symbolic 


Total 


1920s 


69 


104 


173 


1930s 


94 


64 


158 


Total 


163 


168 


331 



X 2 = 12.704, d.f. = 1, p< .000 



47 
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Table 7 



Difference in the Use o/~ Visual Types 





Photograph 


Illustration 


Total 


Literal 


71 


92 


163 




43.6% 


56.4% 


100.0% 


Symbolic 


56 


112 


168 




33.3% 


66.7% 


100.0% 


Total 


127 


204 


331 




38.4% 


61.6% 


100.0% 



X 2 = 3.954, d.f. = 1, p < .049 
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AD #1 



ONLY CHRYSLER CA M GIVE 
CHRYSLER PERFORMANCE 




Ic is not strange that an entire industry 
should be striving to follow Chrysler’s 
leadership in performance. The sweep- 
ing public preference for Chrysler stand- 
ards of speed, dash and power has given 
rise to this emulation . . . 0 Let your 
mind slip back just four short years. Re- 
call the bulky, cumbersome motor cars 
of that date . . . Q Then contrast the first 
Chrysler. Dashing in performance, most 
alluring in its new, low-swung grace and 
brilliant colors, most modern in its ideas 
of riding and driving comfort — it marked 
the first great step in the swift passing of 
then existing standards . . . Q From that 
day Chrysler’s speed, power and dash, 
Chrysler’s smartness of line and tone, 
Chrysler’s luxury of appointment, Chry- 
sler’s safety, became the pattern for all . . . 



C[ But in the meantime Chrysler's progres- 
siveness — never content with past achieve- 
ment — has forged on to new heights . . . 
Q Chrysler engineers have pioneered the 
worthwhile improvements of thepast four 
years — developing these improvements 
first for their cars of higher price and then, 
through Chrysler Standardized Quality, 
enriching beyond comparison the value of 
its lower-priced cars by the inclusion of 
such outstanding features. . . QThc public 
has learned that it always obtains greater 
value in any Chrysler than in any other car 
costing hundreds of dollars more . . . Q It 
realizes more and more that only Chrysler 
can give Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
quality, Chrysler style and Chrysler value 
— and is buying its cars accordingly! 



Jo-- 
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AD #2 




Meet Plymouth's'l-adies'Mair 



W E CALL HIM Plymouth’s ‘ Ladies’ Man” because 
his sharp eyes and skilled hands check upon those 
details which feminine eyes will be the first to appreciate. 

As each big. all-steel body is completed, inspectors 
go over the whole new Safety Interior. 

The handsome instrument panel.. .aU door-pu:!s and 
window-lift handles. ...designed for safety.. .are in- 
spected not only for looks, but for smooth operation. 
Every' inch of the deep upholstering is gone over... 
•’head-lining”. . .curtains. ..carpets. 

And if the car were being delivered to a queen, this 
final inspection could not be more critically careful. 
That is why your new Plymouth is not only luxuriously 
comfortable but beautiful, too ...and will continue to 
stay beautiful for a long, long time. 

All through the building of a Plymouth tnere is 
equally careful workmanship*. .equally searching in- 
spection. On the scientific sound-proofing... the rubber 
bodv mountings and airplane-type snock-absoroers 



that keep bumps and vibration away from you... the 
steering mechanism that is so easy on a woman s hands 
and anus. 

As a matter of fact, every one of Plymouth s skilled 
workers is really a "ladies’ man.” Because they build 
into Plymouth cars the comfort, safety and value ... 
that women appreciate. The style and beauty... o 
which every' woman is proud. 

And every year, more and more women . * . and men . . . 
learn that it’s truly a great car.. .built to last! PLYM- 
OUTH Division of Chrysler Corporation* 



EASY TO BUY 

you'll find Plvmoutli is priced with the lowest 

vcr. ■c..nv....!cnl term, ! You on buy., hcmml.i . 

hi,. nc*v I'lviiiouth lorn. little i» S2a a i nuinlli. I Ik 
mcrci-il Credit Company h.i, made ova.lahlc throu.h utl 
Cbrv.icr, I). So:., and Uodie dealers - terms w., . cl. ..... 
will find tit your I... diet. . . and make il ctccpl.u.iully 
to piirch:i*.c a n.->v Plymouth tod.tr. 




Time, July. 1937 
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AD #3 




One of life’s great pleasures 
is smoking 



Camels give you all of the enjoyment 
of choice tobaccos. Is enjoyment 
good for you? You just bet it is. 

Time, December. 1927 
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AD #4 





Owners report 18 to 24 Miles Per Gallon - You’ll save on Oil Consumption -Tires- 
Run Far and Save Money — Plymouth Stands Up so well Repairs are Negligible — It 
e Uses Regular Gas- and Plymouth Resale Value has always been Highest of" All Three " 




Front Seat is 3 M Wider-2V' more in Rear! 

Body Pi!!o wed on Rubber-NewAirpiane-Type Shock 
Absorbers -Sound-Proofed Like a Radio Studio 
— And Priced with the Lowest! 



H ErtE'S c!ie biggestand most 
beautiful of “All Throe ‘ 
low-priced cars! But it’s the 
most economical full-sire car 
i n A mo r ica ! O w no r s re po rt sa v - 
ings on gas. oil and upkeep! 

An.! look at the extra value 
you g-.-i in this I 937 i’lymouth! 

SAFETY! . . . sensational 
Safety Interior, .. all-steel 
body,.. double-action Hydrau- 
lic Brakes.. Improved finger- 
tip steering .. .prevents "wan- 
dering.” 

COMFORT!.., new Sound- 



proofing shuts out noise; new 
Airplane-type Shock-Absorb- 
ers ami new body mountings 
banish vibration and bumps. 
Also a new Hypoid rear axle, 
formerly in high-priced cars 
only... plus the famous Float- 
ing Pmevr engine mountings. 

AND REMEMBER -Plymouth 
lias always had HIGHEST 
RESALE VALUE of "All 
Three” low-priced cars. See 
this new Plymouth before you 
buy. Plymouth Division of 
Chrysler Corporation. 



The beautiful, new 1937 Plymouth De luxe Four-Door Touring Sedan. 

EASY TO BUY-Thiifci*. 

beautiful 1937 Plymouth ii 

priced right downvnth thelow- 
.TheCommereialCreditCom- 
pany offeri very convenient 
lermi through all De Soto, 
Chryilcr and Dodge dealer*. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ Amateur 
Hour— Columbia network -Thurs- 
days. 9 to 10 P.M..E.S.T. Spon- 
sored by Chryiler Corporation. 




Time, May, 1939 
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Do They ‘Play Like Girls”? 

A look at advertising photographs in four women’s sport magazines 

Abstract 

This study examines advertising photographs in four women’s sports and fitness 
magazines, to ascertain the presence of sexual difference and to differentiate between 
advertising messages in the magazines. Researchers found strong support for sexual 
difference Shape advertisements, and, at the other end of the spectrum, rejection of sexual 
difference in Real Sports. The now-defunct Women ’s Sports and Fitness, and Sports 
Illustrated for Women provided some support for sexual difference in their advertisements. 
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Do They ‘Play Like Girls ’? 

A look at advertising photographs in four women’s sport magazines 
Since Title IX was signed in 1972, participation in athletics by girls and women has 
surged. At that time, one in 27 girls participated in high school sports; in 1998, one-third of 
American high school girls reported participation in organized sport (SI for Women, 2002). 
Perhaps much of that growth took place during the 1 990s — a decade of explosive growth in the 
female sports industry. In the space often years, professional women’s sports teams in 
basketball, soccer, and now - football -formed. Participation by teen-age girls on their school 
sports teams increased 3 1%, and female participants on NCAA teams increased 38%, making 
them 39% of all NCAA athletes (SI for Women, 2002). Women have even broken into one of the 
most sacred of male sport bastions: NASCAR. 

The interest in women’s athletics includes that of sports spectators. The watershed 
spectator event was perhaps the Women’s World Cup final in 1999, which claimed 40 million 
viewers and a place ahead of the Men’s World Cup. Attendance at women’s basketball games 
increased during the 1990s, and it took just two seasons for the WNBA to average 10,000 fans a 
game. In 1998, the Women’s Tennis Association Tour set an attendance record, with more than 
3.5 million fans (SI for Women, 2002). 

Female athletes, including household names like Venus Williams, Mia Hamm, Michelle 
Kwan and Marion Jones, have also gained widespread recognition. Women athletes are 
considered the “mnest” of the “in” crowd, according to a 2000 opinion survey (SI for Women, 
2002 ). 

But general-interest sports media has been slow to respond to the growing number of 
women involved in sports. A flip through the TV Guide listings for any given weekend is the 
proof: relatively few women’s sports, in comparison to men’s. General-interest magazines and 
newspaper sports sections still virtually ignore women or frame them in terms of sexual 
difference, robbing female athletes of much of their subjectivity (Walsdorf, 2000). Sexual 
difference — a step beyond stereotyping, implies that females are “naturally” inferior to men in 
their ability to participate actively in sport, and, consequently, society (Cohen, 1993). Studies 
have revealed consistent differences in the way males and females are framed: females are often 
framed passive, emotional participants mostly in sports considered “feminine” - non-contact, 
individual, “pretty” sports (Walsdorf, 2000). 
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Do niche sport magazines aimed at female readers provide a more accurate picture - one 
that depicts women playing team sports in growing numbers, participating in contact sports, and 
joining sport competition in increasing numbers? Women’s sport magazines emerged in the mid- 
and late 1990s as a response to increased participation in women’s sports (Atkin, 1998; 
Wollenberg, 2000). But as one writer pointed out, editors have demonstrated “confusion” about 
“what exactly a new generation of sports-minded women wants to read” (Atkin, 1998, p. 10). 
Even the names of these magazines seem to give editors pause; the magazines have changed 
names during the past few years as often as men’s professional sport franchises have changed 
cities. For instance, Sports Illustrated launched Sports Illustrated Women/Sport in 1997, but 
within months, changed the magazine’s name to Sports Illustrated for Women. In 2001 , the 
magazine changed names again, to Sports Illustrated Women. A Conde’ Nast magazine that 
started as Sports for Women in 1997 changed its name to Women ’s Sports and Fitness in 1998, to 
emphasize fitness and to be positioned with women’s magazines on the newsstands; the 
magazine folded in September, 2000, with a circulation of about 650,000 (Wollenberg, 2000). 

The magazines seem to rim the gamut, from sole emphasis on sport {Real Sport) to 
concentration on fitness {Shape). SI for Women is the biggest-name women’s sports magazine, 
and somewhere in the middle. It boasts a circulation of more than 1.6 million, although its 
subscriber base is much lower - about 400,000. The magazine also claims about 15% male 
readership. Features in the magazine’s editorial line-up for 2002 include November’s “The 
Coolest Girl in Sports” and July’s “Swimsuit — The 100 Sexiest Men in Sports” (SI for Women, 
2002). The magazine mixes sport news from the WNBA and other professional women’s leagues 
with tips on fitness and beauty, like “Wild Beauty: The smartest products to hit the road with” 
(October, 2002). 

In the sense that it offers some aesthetic fitness tips, SI for Women might be compared to 
a long-time fitness magazine for women, Shape. The magazine, launched in the early 1980s, has 
1.5 million subscribers and offers workout, fitness, diet and beauty tips to readers. It does not 
report on sports, although it occasionally features female athletes in the magazine (Shape Print 
Advertising, 2002). Features in the magazine’s editorial lineup include “Wine Country Cycling” 
(October) and “Celebrities work their abs” (August). 

Another magazine, one positioned to offer women’s sports news without the 
accompanying aesthetic fitness focus, is Real Sports. Launched by Amy Love in 1998, the bi- 
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monthly magazine has a peak circulation of 600,000, with far fewer subscribers. The magazine is 

not distributed on newsstands (Media/Advertiser Resources, 2002). Editorial content includes 

recaps and features on all level of women’s, sports, from professional league play (WNBA, 

WUSA) to college and amateur ranks. The magazine runs a sports calendar, features on coaches’ 

“strategies and tactics,” and occasional competition-oriented fitness articles, such as workout tips 

from WNBA player Jennifer Azzi (Media/ Advertiser Resources, 2002). 

What assumptions have advertisers made about the readers of the spectrum of women’s 

sports magazines, from Shape to Real Sports' ? How are the advertising images in these 

publications approaching readers in a venue that allows them to, presumably, make assumptions 

about a reader empowered by sport? Advertisers have an opportunity to reach out to women 

sports enthusiasts in a forum unavailable until fairly recently. 

Some writers are optimistic about what they’ve seen in sports-related advertising for 

women. One wrote, about the ads from Nike and other athletic companies: 

Market research must have shown that women like be treated as whole human beings, 
because the new ads have caught on, spun off, and developed into a whole new genre 
with a sophisticated “feminist” appeal. Aimed at affluent, athletic women, they combine 
hip, conversational ad copy with frail frontal photographs of smiling, active women 
(Conniff, 1999, p. 54) 



Anecdotes are appealing, but may not be accurate. This research looks at advertising 
photographs in four magazines targeted at women sport and fitness enthusiasts: Real Sports, 
Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape and Women ’s Sports and Fitness to assess the images they 
present. The magazines were chosen to represent the spectrum, from an aesthetically focused 
fitness magazine {Shape) to magazines that offer news about women’s sport achievements {SI 
Women and Real Sports). WSF, a women’s sports magazine that also tried to capture the fitness 
market, stopped publishing late 2000, after this study was completed. The data was included to 
provide perspective and comparison to those magazines that are still publishing. The purpose of 
this study is to ascertain the presence of sexual difference in advertising photographs aimed 
solely at women readers who are interested in sport, and to compare the magazines for 
differences in the way gender is presented in advertising. 

Literature review 

Sex role stereotypes are found in almost all types of editorial content (print or broadcast) 
and in the advertising that goes along with it. Advertisements are already considered an 
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important cultural impact on society, and their influence on definitions of acceptable gendered 
behavior is difficult to overstate (Pious & Neptune, 1997; Klassen, Jasper & Schwartz, 1993). 

Advertisements, by nature, however, are skewed social teachers. They do not reveal 
reality about gender relations (or other social dynamics), but instead offer lessons on how 
advertisers believe the culture views and accepts gender (Klassen, Jasper & Schwartz, 1993; 
First, 1998). Because advertisements rely on the audience to “fill in the blanks” to create 
meaning, they use stereotypes that can be shared by a mass audience (Kang, 1997; First, 1998). 

From the earliest studies of print advertisements in the early 1970s through the most 
recent research, stereotypical depictions of women and men have been the norm (Belknap & 
Leonard, 1991). Advertisements “have consistently confined women to traditional mother-, 
home- or beauty/sex-oriented roles that are not representative of women’s diversity” (Kang, 
1997). Female role stereotyping in advertising is nearly a universal phenomenon — images of 
women in magazine advertisements remain generally weak, childish, dependent, domestic and 
subordinate (Ford, 1998; Kang, 1997; Artz & Munger, 1999). As famed advertising researcher 
Erving Goffman has characterized it, gender relationships in ads are often depicted as parent 
(male)-child (female) (Alexander, 1994). 

Although not the first to produce important work on gender and advertising, Goffman’ s 
research during the mid-1970s was highly influential, in terms of providing a consistently 
codifiable way to examine gender and advertising. Goffman (1979) and others recognized that 
visual images, such as photographs, transmit most of the stereotypes in advertising. Images 
“carry a great deal of responsibility for the message decoding in an advertisement” (Kang, 1997, 
p. 981). Goffinan’s (1979) “frame analysis” provides a way to understand how images transmit 
messages about gender roles and relations. Frame analysis involves examination of how 
photographs are contrived: how the characters and products in an ad are displayed. Analyzing 
the subtle messages (“opaque goings-on”) in photos provides insight into how the ad is educating 
viewers about appropriate gender behavior and interaction. Although researchers have altered 
Goffinan’s basic coding categories over the years, the basic premise of frame analysis — 
examination of the placement and poses of males and females in advertising photographs to 
determine the messages about gender power - re mains 

What has also remained consistent since Goffinan’s research (1979) are the consistent 
results of frame-analysis studies. Research by Kang (1997), which examined randomly selected 
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ads from three top-circulation women’s magazines between 1979 and 1991, found that 
advertising images remained predictably sexist over the years. Kang also found that most 
advertising provides little opportunity to view males and females in the same setting, because 
most print ads depict only males or females. Klassen et al. (1993) examined gender portrayals in 
three magazines (Playboy, Newsweek and Ms.) and found mostly traditional images, sprinkled 
with some equitable depictions of women. A study of images in a variety of women’s magazines 
between 1985 and 1994 found an increase in the body display of female models (Pious & 
Neptune, 1997). Another study, of images of women in news magazine advertisements between 
1962 and 1992, found that women were consistently seen in fewer ads than men (Stephenson, et 
al., 1997). 

Gender stereotyping is also not limited to images in American advertising; First’s (1998) 
analysis of print ads in Israel found that women are depicted as sex objects and are portrayed in 
various degrees of subordination. A comparative analysis of Japanese and American print 
advertisements, however, found that American advertisements are much more egregious in terms 
of gender stereotypes than ads found in Japan (Ford, 1998). 

American ads directed at children have also been found to be more stereotypical than 
those produced in other countries; Browne’s 1998 study of television commercials for children 
found gender role reinforcement in both Australian and American commercials, but at lower 
levels in Australian commercials. Generally, ads in both countries featured more boys, and in 
active roles. more often than girls. Girls were framed as less likely to assert control, and more 
likely to be a peripheral part of the ads (Browne, 1998). Other studies of children’s advertising 
revealed similar results: more boys in ads and a pairing of “sex-appropriate” activities and toys 
with their associated gender (Smith, 1994; Schwartz & Markham, 1985). 

Snort-related advertising 

Few studies have examined gender in sport-related advertisements. Cuneen and Sidwell’s 
(1998) research of gender images in advertisements from Sports Illustrated for Kids is one such 
study. Cuneen and Sidwell focused on how gender portrayals were used to frame “sexual 
difference” in the advertisements. The researchers coded categories that measured the 
prominence of males and females in advertisements, their level of activity, their prominence in 
the photo, and the type of sport associated with each gender. Research has demonstrated time 
and time again that sexual difference is often perpetuated in sport images through the fra min g of 
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women as suitable only for individual sports or sports with an aesthetic element (Kane, 1988; 
Daddario, 1992; Rintala & Birrell, 1984). Cuneen and Sidwell found sexual difference embedded 
in sport-related ads. More males were depicted, and depicted in prominent roles. Males and 
females were generally found in different sport settings; advertisers found it appropriate to frame 
females as more likely to be non-participants or participate in individual, aesthetic-oriented 
sports such as gymnastics or ice skating, and to frame males as apt to participate in a team setting 
in strength sports such as football (Cuneen & Sidwell, 1998). Cuneen and Sidwell’ s (1998) focus 
on “sexual difference” is a slight variation on a theme central to Goffman’s research: the notion 
that advertising serves the social purpose of convincing its viewers that its images are ideal - that 
gender depictions are what are or should be (Kang, 1997). Sexual difference as a social construct 
is perhaps the most basic component of gendered advertising. 

Another sport-related advertising study, by Cuneen & Claussen (1999), looked at gender 
stereotypes in point-of-purchase ads. It also summarized conclusions drawn thus far about 
gender in sport advertising: a) sport-related advertising is heavily stereotyped by gender; b) if 
women are actively engaged in sport ads, they are portrayed in leisure or recreational activities; 

c) women are generally not shown in same-gender competitive sports (like soccer or basketball); 

d) when women are shown competitively, they are depicted engaged in individual activities; and 

e) overall, far more men are depicted in sport-related ads. All of these conclusions are related to 
the notion of sexual difference - the construct in advertising that relates gender differences as a 
natural, “real” part of life, rather than the contrived social constructs that they are. 

Research Questions 

This study examines advertisements in four women’s athletic magazines, to ascertain 
whether they fall into the same pattern as Cuneen & Claussen (1999) found in general sport 
advertising. This study examines Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women , Shape and 
Women ’s Sports and Fitness for differences and similarities in the way gender is presented in 
advertising photographs, and for the presence of sexual difference in sport ads aimed at an 
exclusively female audience. Photographs were chosen because of their power as visual magnets 
and cultural communicators. The power of photographs to convey meaning is already significant, 
particularly in sport. They are not innocent records of events . . . sports photographs offer up an 



’ Sports Illustrated for Women changed its name to Sports Illustrated Women in 2002. However, this study was done 
while the magazine retained the “for” in its nameplate. Thus, the reference to the magazine’s older name throughout. 
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account of how the world is (or how the photographer thinks it should be)” (Rowe, 1999, p. 120). 
Photographs are composed, cropped, manipulated and placed in such a way that they present a 
subjective message with a veneer of objectivity and “realism” in a vivid, memorable and “easy to 
read” format (Duncan, 1990). 

Coding categories were designed to answer the following research questions: 

1. Do Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s Sports and 
Fitness differ with respect to the use of camera angle (straight, down, up) in 
advertising photographs? Does use of camera angle emphasize sexual difference? 

2. Do Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape and Women ’s Sports and Fitness 
differ with respect to the use of motion in photos (active, passive) in advertising 
photographs? Does motion in photos emphasize sexual difference? 

3. Do Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s Sports and 
Fitness differ with respect to the use of type of sport (individual, team, none) in 
advertising photographs? Does the use of sport type emphasize sexual difference? 

4. Do Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s Sports and 
Fitness differ with respect to the use of sport category (strength, high risk, aesthetic, 
neutral, none) in advertising photographs? Does the use of sport category emphasize 
sexual difference? 

5. Does Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s Sports and 
Fitness differ with respect to the use of product type in advertising photographs? Does 
the product type emphasize sexual difference? 

Method 

Content Analysis 



Content analysis was the research method chosen to answer the research questions 
presented. Content analysis is an effective way to discern dominant textual meaning; 
relationships of the most salient clusters of images and information may be gauged to accurately 
represent the dominant messages (Entman, 1993). Commonly defined as an objective, 
systematic, and quantitative discovery of message content, content analysis has also been 
determined as an effective way to examine media images of minority or historically oppressed 
groups (Berelson, 1971; Stacks & Hocking, 1998; Dominick & Wimmer, 1991). While content 
analysis has been criticized by some scholars for its failure to account for an audience’s 
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interpretation of a message, it has been acknowledged by advertising researchers as a way to 
explore construction of advertising messages (Leiss, Kline, & Jally, 1986). 

Data Collection 

Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s Sports and Fitness 
served as the sampling unit for this study. Individuals in photos were coded separately and 
served as units of analysis. Advertising photographs in 6 issues of each magazine, from spring 
1 999 to summer 2000, were examined. Only photographs featuring human (nonfamous and 
celebrity) models were studied; photographic advertising images that contained artistic or non- 
human figures were excluded. A total of 1,593 photo images were coded. 

Recording Instrument 

The researchers generated a recording instrument in order to answer the research 
questions under examination. The categorical variables analyzed included: a) gender (male, 
female); b) race (black, white, other); c) photo angle (straight, down, up); d) motion in photo 
(passive, active); e) type of sport (none, individual, team); f) category of sport (none, strength, 
high risk, aesthetic, neutral); and g) type of product (equipment/clothing, cosmetics, diet aides, 
tobacco/alcohol, automobiles/transportation, household products, food/beverage, other). See 
Table 1. The categories and definitions were taken from earlier work done on sport media 
research (Lynn, Hardin, Walsdorf & Hardin, 2002; Cuneen & Sidwell, 1998; Duncan & 
Sayaovong, 1990). 

Twelve sports administration graduate students taking a course in gender issues 
volunteered to serve as coders as part of a class project. Coders were trained over three, two- 
hour sessions using issues of Real Sports, Sports Illustrated for Women, Shape, and Women ’s 
Sports and Fitness that were not a part of the research data set. Coders were provided with a 
codebook and recording sheet on which to record their perception of each categorical variable. 
The unit of analysis was people in advertising photographic images. All seven variables were 
coded for each unit of analysis. 

A critical component of content analysis is to ascertain the degree of reliability of the 
coding, to insure that the data reflect consistency in application of the coding schemes and not 
the interpretations of individual coders. Intercoder and intracoder reliability were reached using 
the cover through page 10 of the January 1998 issue of Shape and the Fall 1997 issue of Sports 
Illustrated for Women. Holsti’s reliability formula was used to assess coder reliability (Stacks & 
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Hocking, 1998). Intercoder reliability scores for the training sample ranged from 90 to 100 
percent. To correct for chance agreement, Scott’s Pi scores of .60 and higher were achieved. 
Intracoder reliability, established by comparing coding sheets on identical data (cover through 
page 10 of the January 1998 issue of Shape and the Fall 1997 issue of Sports Illustrated for 
Women), completed by the same coder 24 hours apart, ranged from 96 to 100 percent. Once 
reliability was reached each coder (N = 12) coded advertisement photographs in two magazines 
over a three- week period. 

Data Analysis 

Frequency distributions for the categorical data (six issues of four magazines) were 
obtained using SPSS Statistical Package 9.0. These frequencies were used to create grouping 
variables to indicate the combination under which each score was achieved. Separate two-way 
analysis of variance (ANOVA) tests were used to determine the presence of main effects for 
each factor considered separately but also for the interactions between (or among) the factors. 
Tukey post hoc comparisons among the means were used to determine if the difference was 
significant. Tukey’ s test was chosen because of it’s conservative nature and therefore providing 
fewer significant differences. The level of significance was set at p< 0.01 . 

Results 

Overall Number of Photographs 

Due to the size of the magazines, the overall number of photographs contained in each 
magazine was different, with Real Sports having significantly fewer advertising photographs. 
(See Figure 1). Most individuals in advertising photographs were found in SI for Women; 579 
images were coded from that magazine. In contrast, Real Sports contained 190 images. 

Gender 

The frequencies for gender revealed that the overall number of advertising photographs 
were of females (See Figure 2). However, the proportions of females to males differed. For 
instance, males were 25% of the images in Women ’s Sports and Fitness (WSF) ads, but less than 
one-fifth of the images in Shape or SI for Women. Males made up less than 5% of photo 
depictions in Real Sports. 

Although the variable does not directly relate to sexual difference as explored in this 
research project, race was also coded. There was a significant main effect of the race factor 
(F(2,60) = 1 10.49,/? < 0.01). Regardless of magazine, the frequency of whites in advertising 
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photographs was significantly higher than that of blacks or others. Each magazine varied with 
respect to the way race was represented in the advertising photographs. There was a significant 
interaction effect of magazine and race on the dependent variable of race frequency (F( 6,60) = 
4.13,/? < 0.01). In SI for Women there was a 3: 1 ratio of whites to blacks in advertising 
photographs, while in Real Sports the ratio was 4:1. There was a paucity of advertising photos 
that represented a race other than black or white (See Figure 3). 

An example of the dominance of white females in the ads studied can be found in the 
June/July issue of Real Sports. Only three black females are pictured in advertisements. Two of 
the ads are issue ads; one advertises tickets for a soccer event. 

Team vs. Individual Sports 

Each magazine varied with respect to the type of sport portrayed in advertising 
photographs. There was a significant interaction effect of magazine and sport type on the 
dependent variable type of sport frequency (F(6,60) = 5.461,/? < 0.01). Real Sports used more 
photographs of people depicted in team sports (M = 18.5) per issue than individual (M = 8.5) or 
none (M = 4.7). SI for Women also used more photos of people depicted in team sports (M = 
40.2) per issue but also used the none category frequently (M = 34.5) followed by the individual 
category (M = 21.8). The majority of photographs of people in Shape and WSF were depicted in 
the none category, with the fewest being represented by the team sports category (See Figure 4). 

An example of this finding is found by comparing summer issues of SI for Women and 
WSF . Many ads in SI for Women capitalized on the success of the U.S. women’s soccer team; the 
team was featured in 10 ads. Other ads in SI for Women also used team sports like basketball. In 
other ads (notably those for beauty products), no sport was represented. The WSF issue contained 
mostly ads associated with no sport, but ads associated with sport were connected to individual 
sports like tennis, swimming or running. 

Passive vs Active Poses 

There was a significant main effect of the motion factor (F(l,40) = 8.909; p < 0.01). 
Regardless of magazine, passive motion was used more than active motion. Each magazine 
varied with the way in which it used motion in photographs. There was a significant interaction 
effect of magazine and motion on the dependent variable motion frequency (F(3,40) = 7.071; p < 
0.01). Real Sports had more active than passive photographs of persons by a ratio of 2:1, while 
SI for Women, WSF and Shape had more passive than active photographs (See Figure 5). 
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A comparison between WSF and Real Sports issues during the spring of 2000 is 
illuminating. While WSF contains ads from Nike and other athletic apparel companies, the ads 
contain posed models (sitting or standing, staring blankly into the distance). Cosmetic ads feature 
the same kinds of poses, except the models are staring into the camera. The Real Sports ads - 
mostly for upcoming sporting events - almost all contain a female athlete in action. 

Category of Sport 

There was a significant main effect of category of sport (F(4, 1 00) = 43.58, p < 0.01). 
Regardless of magazine, the none and neutral categories were significantly different than the 
strength, high risk, and aesthetic categories of sport but not significantly different from each 
other. Overall, people in all four magazine advertising photographs were portrayed slightly more 
often in neutral sports (M = 3 1 .3) than in the none (M = 28.8) category. 

Advertising photographs in each magazine differed with respect to category of sport. 
There was a significant interaction effect of magazine and category of sport on the dependent 
variable of category of sport frequency (F(12, 100) = 4.49, p < 0.01). All four magazines rarely 
used the strength, high risk, or aesthetic categories of sport in their advertising photographs. Real 
Sports and SI for Women used the neutral category of sport most often while Shape and WSF 
used the none category most often. Advertising photographs of people in Real Sports were 
shown in the neutral sports category five times more often than in the none category. In SI for 
Women the ratio of neutral to none was not nearly as large (See Figure 6). 

Photographic Angle 

There was a significant main effect of the camera angle factor (F( 2,60) = 127.32, p < 
0.01). By far, the camera angle used most often in this sample of magazine advertising data was 
the straight angle (M = 59.4). Slightly more advertising photographs were taken looking up on 
individuals (M = 4.2) than was taken with the down angle at the subject (M = 2.7). 

Each magazine varied with respect to camera angle used in advertising photographs. 

There was a significant interaction effect of magazine and camera angle on the dependent 
variable camera angle frequency (F(6, 60) = 5.57, p< 0.01). All four magazines used the 
straight angle for advertising photographs more often than the up or down angle. Real Sports 
rarely used the up angle while SI for Women, Shape and WSF rarely used the down angle (See 
Figure 7). 
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Type of Product 

There was a significant main effect of the product type factor (7^(7, 160) = 24.74, p < 
0.01). Post hoc tests revealed that the product type advertised most frequently in all magazines 
was the other category and the clothing and equipment category. The other category was most 
frequently represented by women’s NCAA and professional sport events/championships. 

Each magazine varied with respect to product type advertised. There was a significant 
interaction effect of magazine and product type on the dependent variable of product type 
frequency (F( 21, 160) = 4.78, p < 0.01). WSF and Shape used far more advertisements for 
cosmetics than the other magazines. Shape had significantly more advertising photographs 
associated with diet aids than the other magazines. 

WSF and Shape had the most people depicted in advertisements for household products, 
like cleaners (M = 1 .5). The products advertised mostly in Real Sports and SI for Women were of 
the other (mostly sporting events) and clothing and equipment categories. Clothing and 
equipment includes athletic apparel and shoes (See Figure 8). 

Discussion 

Advertising and sexual difference 

A primary goal of this study was to ascertain if advertising in sport magazines geared 
almost exclusively at women readers would carry forward many of the stereotypical images 
found in earlier studies. 

They have, for the most part. After examining these ads, it is difficult to propose an 
alternative to the generalizations of Cuneen and Claussen (1999), with the exception of male 
dominance in sport-related advertising. The ratio of males in the ads was still high (one-fifth to 
one-quarter of all ad characters, except for Real Sports), considering the target market and 
magazine genre. Another surprise, considering the genre as a sport magazine, was the level of 
activity by women in the ads. Advertisements in all magazines (except one, Real Sports) 
depicted more passive than active models. Passivity of females, an irony in magazines touting 
active lifestyles, is an indicator of sexual difference. 

As Cuneen and Claussen (1999) might have predicted, sport type and category favored 
women as either non-participants or as participants in individual sports, for the most part. It was 
encouraging to see that Real Sports wasn’t the only magazine that depicted a majority of women 
in team sports; SI for Women also depicted more women in team than individual sports. 

6$ 
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However, advertisements in SI for Women showed more women not associated with any 
sport, than with an individual sport. Real Sports was the only magazine that showed fewer 
women in the none category than the other two (individual and team). The lack of sport by most 
of the magazines, and the emphasis on individual over team sports by two (WSF and Shape ) is an 
indicator of sexual difference. 

Other variables studied, such as camera angle or category of sport, did not lend 
themselves to any definitive conclusions regarding these advertisements and the framing of 
gender. The neutral category of sport casts a wide net (covering sports from tennis to soccer), 
and, not surprisingly, most advertising images fell into this category or the none category. The 
neutral category likely needs to be reconfigured for future studies, to offer more refinement in 
categorizing the sports depicted. 

The product type category was also illuminating, but not surprising. Shape ’s niche as a 
fitness-oriented magazine makes it a “natural” for diet aid advertising; whereas clothing and 
equipment ads would be expected in magazines like Real Sports or SI for Women. 

Differentiating the magazines 

It is clear, from looking at the results of the content analysis, that advertisements in the 
magazines studied seem to fall along a “continuum” of sexual difference. Advertisements in 
Shape, a magazine that has clearly carved a niche for itself as a women’s fitness magazine, offer 
the most support of sexual difference. The magazine started before the 1990s, when women’s 
sports emerged as such a force. 

But the adherence to sexual difference in the other magazines - launched after 1996 
(dubbed the “Year of the Woman” after the stellar performance of female U.S. Olympians) — is 
troubling. After all, if women’s sport magazines can’t provide a place for empowering, culture- 
leading images of female athletes, where will these images be found? It doesn’t yet look like 
advertisers want to provide them, for the most part. 

A look through Real Sports - at the other end of the continuum - demonstrates that 
advertisers are able to provide images that reject sexual difference. Results of this study indicate 
that the magazine clearly presents a different kind of female sporting image for readers. The ads 
relay that image through photos that show women in mostly active team sports. (Perhaps the real 
equivalent to SI is not SI for Women, but is instead Real Sports.) 
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This isn’t to say that ads in Real Sports are completely free of gender stereotypes. One ad 
that is downright abrasive in a magazine full of otherwise active females is a Nike ad. While it 
depicts hockey, a “non-feminine” sport, it does so by showing a passive shot of a female taking a 
break on the ice. The tagline reads, “I like pink.” 

Somewhere along the continuum are WSF and SI for Women. The images in both seem to 
indicate that the magazines were, at the time of the study, trying to straddle the gap between the 
traditional fitness/beauty magazine and the general-interest sports magazine. Both, for instance, 
included more passive women in advertisements, and a significant percentage of advertising 
images that were not associated with any sport. SI for Women showed more team sports, and 
fewer men in its ads, than WSF. 

Straddling the branding fence is difficult for a magazine to do, and it seems that 
eventually a magazine must choose a solid identity, or it will go to the way of WSF. Already, SI 
for Women's circulation numbers have been disappointing in comparison to early projections 
(Wollenberg, 2000). Perhaps SI for Women should consider strengthening its sports orientation. 
It’s more empowering to women, and perhaps more marketable. The continued readership for 
Real Sports, along with the surge in interest in women’s sports, should indicate that a serious 
sports magazine (minus the fitness and beauty trimmings) is a gamble worth taking. SI for 
Women has the marketing muscle not available to the independently published Real Sports. 
Further research 

Three major areas of further research emerged during this study: 

1. The need to tie images with reader response. As mentioned earlier, a valid criticism 
of content analysis is that it fails to account for an audience response to advertising messages. 
This seems an especially important factor when considering implications of the stark contrast in 
the construction of gender in the sport advertisements studied. Initial research on response by 
adolescent females to sport magazines seems to indicate a positive body-image correlation 
(Harrison & Fredrickson, 2001); it would be most interesting to see if the correlation changes as 
readers are presented with women’s sport magazines along the spectrum of sexual difference. 
Other studies could measure response and attitudes from older (mid-20s to late-30s) readers, the 
more likely consumers of these sport magazines. 

2. The need to examine the magazines ’ editorial content. The idea that these magazin es 
fall along a continuum of sexual difference can’t be fully realized without examination of the 
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photos used in the magazine’s editorial content. While photos are the logical next step, 
examination of textual messages (in ads and articles) would is important, to understanding the 
themes about women’s place in sport and society within these magazines. 

3. The need to examine images of race more fully. While we can say that the advertising 
images were overwhelmingly white in all of the magazines studied, we cannot say more, because 
this study did not focus on the interplay between race and sexual difference in the 
advertisements. However, we suspect that there is a relationship, and believe further study is 
necessary. While the literature on gender in sports media is plentiful, there is less research on 
race in sport media, and barely a drop on the interplay between race and gender. This must 
change, if we are to more completely understand the messages, and potential role in society, for 
visual images in sport media. 
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Table 1: Categorical Variable Definitions 


Variable 


Category 


Definition 


Gender 


Male 


Indicated if coding a male subject in the photo. 




Female 


Indicated if coding a female subject in the photo. 


Race 


Black 


Indicated if coding a black subject in the photo. 




White 


Indicated if coding a white subject in the photo. 




Other 


Indicated if coding a subject other than black or 
white. 


Photo Angle 


Straight 


The photo is taken from a straight on position. 




Up 


The photo is taken looking up at the subject. 




Down 


The photo is taken looking down at the subject. 


Motion in Photo 


Passive 


Subject appears obviously posed in the photo; 






motionless; or appears only from the neck up. 




Active 


Subject is clearly in motion or in a posture that 
suggest they are about to take action. 


Type of Sport 


Individual 


An individual competition sport (i.e., track, golf). 




Team 


A team competition sport (i.e., soccer, basketball) 


Category of Sport 


Strength 


Characterized by contact sports (i.e., football, 
boxing) in which one opponent overpowers 
another by superior physical strength or 
endurance (i.e., heptathlon). 



(table continues') 
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Variable 



Category 



Definition 



Type of Product 



O 

ERIC 



High-risk Sports in which the danger posed to the athlete is 

produced primarily by the physical environment 
(i.e., racecar driving, rock climbing, horse 
racing). 

Aesthetic Sports wherein success is determined primarily 

on the basis of grace and proper form (i.e., 
diving, gymnastics, figure skating). 

Neutral Contains all other sports (i.e., basketball, 

track, golf). 

Equipment/Clothing Sporting goods supplies, apparatus, or 

apparel. 

Cosmetics Make-up, shampoo, perfume, body lotion or 

any item relating to beautifying the physical 
appearance 

Diet Aids Weightloss products and programs, weight 

management, diet aids to raise the 
metabolism naturally (herbal products) or 
other forms of medications 

(table continues") 
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Table 1, continued 



Variable Category 


Definition 


Tobacco/ Alcohol 


Any type of alcoholic beverage including 
wine, liquor, or beer; any type of tobacco 
products including cigarettes, cigars, etc 


Automobiles/Transportation 


Cars, motorcycles, all terrain (4-wheelers), 
motor or sail boats, airlines, cruises, etc. 
Transportation that is primarily driven by an 
engine 


Household Products 


Cleaning, laundry, food preparation, lawn & 
garden, or services related to the 
beautification or maintenance of the interior 
or exterior of a home 


Food/Beverage 


Food or drink products (i.e., granola bar, 
milk, candy). 


Other 


Contains all other products (i.e., NCAA and 
professional sport events). 
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Figure 1 : Overall number of photo images 
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Figure 2: Number of photo images bv gender per magazine 
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Figure 3: Race mean frequency hy magazine 
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Figure 5: Type of motion mean frequency by magazine 
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Figure 7: Camera angle mean frequency by magazine 
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“The pro-Eisenhower Digest became one of the most McCarthyite 
publications in the country without ever publishing a single article on Senator Joseph 
McCarthy himself-acting-in fact, as if the most controversial man in America did not 
exist, and yet routinely fanning the flames of his anti-Communist wrath.” 1 



1 John Heidenry, Theirs Was the Kingdom: Lila and DeWitt Wallace and the Story of The Reader's Digest: (New York: 
Norton, 1993) 249. 
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Abstract: 



A qualitative and quantitative analysis of the Reader’s Digest from 1950 to 1954 
finds that the popular magazine’s fanatically anti-Communist tone was often emphasized 
through articles that originated at the Digest, rather than condensed reprints from other 
periodicals. Articles dealing with the threat of Communism in the U.S., justification for 
intervention in Communist countries, conditions behind the Iron Curtain, and military 
preparation are featured. Current events make historical research on such propaganda 



relevant. 
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Introduction 

The events of September 1 1 th have led to a moderate resurgence of paranoia in the 
United States against “subversives” among people who appear to be of Arab or Middle- 
Eastern descent. From actual attacks, to rough and unnecessary questioning by law 
enforcement, to plain fear, Americans are being challenged not to let anger and ignorance 
impact our everyday lives and those of our neighbors who “look” like “terrorists”. The 
massive waves of patriotism that have swept over the news media, the advertising 
industry, and the government propaganda machine are reminiscent of the World War II 
and Cold War eras, when we faced a new and different kind of war. Today, we are in, as 
President Bush terms it, another “new war.” This makes it beneficial, perhaps even 
imperative, to re-examine a little-talked-about period in our history, when Americans 
damaged unnecessarily the reputations and careers of some innocents because of 
paranoia: The McCarthy era. 

Anti-Communist propaganda played a central role in the early 1950’s, and one of 
the most important players in that media blitz was the Readers Digest. It was one of the 
most pervasive and anti-Communist publications, yet never ran a single article on 
McCarthy himself. It’s also a magazine often overlooked by academic researchers. 
Consider the following: 

In the September 1950 issue of Reader ’s Digest'. “Why We Must Outlaw the Communist 
Party.” “A conspiracy to overthrow our form of government should no longer be 
tolerated. That the Communist Party and every member of it, is working toward the 
overthrow of the United States government is as well known as a political fact can be.” 



Max Eastman, “Why we Must Outlaw the Communist Party,” Sept. 1950 : 42 - 44 . 
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